EDUCATION

like artisans than peasants in their mode of life, clothing, and
sentiments.

The peasant class still continued to bear the heaviest burdens
of society; it provided the nobility and bourgeoisie with farmers
and mitayers to till their lands, and with servants - especially
maidservants - for their houses; it provided the State with re-
cruits for the army, and the Church with priests for the smaller
parishes, while itself obtaining only a small share in the advantages
of civilization. The whole intellectual life of the country districts
was concentrated in the veilUes, or evening gatherings, at which
neighbours met together to economize in lighting and handed down
the songs, tales and traditions containing the record of French
folk-lore.

JEDTJC ATION

Education, which had been disorganized by the suppression of
the ecclesiastical colleges, was painfully built up again in the
secondary schools, which had revived the tradition of classical
studies, together with the name of colUge, and in the small seminaries
which the clergy was authorized to open for the purpose of pre-
paring candidates for the priesthood - though many of their pupils
returned to a secular life. The great mass of the nobles and bour-
geoisie received only a very defective education. Only a small
minority pursued their studies to the end; so late as 1860 the total
number of those taking the degree of bachelor did not exceed
2,500 annually in arts and 2,100 in science. These included only
those intending to enter the special schools and what were known
as the liberal professions', and their education remained super-
ficial and merely verbal, providing them with nothing but a means
of expression? without any real substance.

The Faculties of Science and of Letters acted merely as examin-
ing bodies. Original research in science and scholarship was
carried on by a few men working in isolation, Even the cultured
bourgeoisie had scarcely any knowledge either of the sciences or
of any of the practical factors of modern life and lived in utter
ignorance of foreign countries. As for the women, their education
gave them none but a few quite elementary notions; they learnt
later in life through conversation and reading.